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“People will persist in misunderstanding me. Politics 
are my recreation.” These are the words of Chauncey M. 
Depew. Is it not time for people to throw up their hats 
for men who hold their politics next to their religion ? 


> 


_ The Women’s Christian Temperance Union asked the 
Knights of Labor to petition the railroads to abandon the 
smoking room in sleeping cars, and the reply was made 


| enjoy a monopoly of the news service. 


that if the W. C. T. U. would work for the government 
ownership of the railroad system, the Knights. would join 
the Union in efforts to secure a proper regulation of the 
system. 


William C. Whitney, it appears from the New York dis- 
patches, is associated with his brother Henry M. and other 
friends of Mr. Cleveland in the Nova Scotia deal. But 
where does the consuming public come in? These demo- 
erats can take off the 75 cent duty on coal, and their Nova 
Scotia coal stock will go up, whereby the coal combine is 
strengthened in its monopoly. 


A Thing to Take Hold of. 

We trust that the undertaking which had its inception in 
the proczedings of the last meeting of the Second National- 
ist club of this city, elsewhere reported, to get up a national 
petition to Congress for the nationalization of the telegraph 
and telephone system, may command the sympathy and co- 
operation of nationalists and the public spirited citizens 
generally. The Western Union telegraph company has 
absolutely no friends beyond the group of big dailies which 
The telephone 
monopoly is for good reasons even less popular, if possible. 
We believe that two thirds of the people of the United 
States would sign a petition for nationalization of telegraph 
and telephone on its being presented to them. Let us see 
that they have a chance to. 


A Proposition not to be Thought of. 


Since the returns of the election have come in, showing 
that the people’s party is going to be a power in the land 
avd have a hand in shaping the destinies of the nation, the 
leaders of the prohibitionists are striving to reopen thier last 
year’s flirtation with it. 

Their argument is as follows. At the St. Louis conven- 
tion last year the southern delegates were solidly against 
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putting any prohibition plank in the platform, and their | not accept the radical platform of ‘the people’s party under 


attitude was one reason among many why no such plank 
was adopted. At that time there was considerable hope of 
carrying several southern states for the party. This hope 
having failed of fulfillment in the late election, our prohibi- 
tion friends assume that the South is no longer to bea 
factor in people’s party calculations and there is conse- 
quently no need any longer to regard southern prejudices 
against a national prohibitory law. 

Now in the first place the assumption that the people’s 
perty has no prospects to be cultivated in the South is 
absurdly wrong. While the people’s party received no 
southern electoral votes, it cast a heavy popular vote in 
several states and elected numerous Congressmen. Its can- 
vass throughout the South was the most vigorous and vital- 
izing political experience that section has had since the war, 
and laid the best sort of foundation for future victories. 
In the great state of Texas, Nugent, the people’s party can- 
didate for governor received 100;000 votes and the inde- 
pendent democrat Hogg, who beat him, is himself described 
as a radical nationalist and stood for principles as revolu- 
tionary as any in the people's party platform. There is as 
much season for expecting to carry Texas, Alabama, 
Georgia and other southern states in 94 and 796 as of 
carrying any states in the north. 

To cut loose from the South, as our prohibition friends 
advise, would be not only to throw away the promise of 
victories in the near future, but would give the lie to the 
claim of the new party to be a national party, and condemn 
it, as a mere sectional organization, to a brief and ineffec- 
tual career. 

But even suppose the South to be a hopeless field and 
southern opinion not worth while to consider, there would 
still be the most overwhelming reasons against the adoption 
by the people’s party of a prohibition plank. The only way 
the people’s party can grow beyond its present field is by 
capturing states, most of which have within a few years 
rejected prohibition by overwhelming majorities. Now is 
there the slighest reason to think they have suffered a 
change of heart on this subject? On the contrary, the whole 
trend of opinion in the United States for the past ten years 
has been increasingly against the prohibitory idea. 

After ruining the republican party in Iowa prohibition is 
on its last legs in that former stronghold of the cause. In 
Kansas, the opponents of prohibition came within 1284 votes 
at the late election of getting a constitutional convention for 
the express purpose of reversing the state’s prohibition 
policy. In Maine, even, the prohibition law after being 
settled for a generation, is getting back into politics as a 
debatable question. 

But indeed we do not believe there is much serious 
danger that the people’s party will tie the millstone of pro- 
hibition about its neck. The opportunity of the prohi- 
bitionists to secure an alliance with the new party, passed 
away last year, never probably to come again. At that 
time, the prohibitionists claimed that they would poll a 
million votes at the late election and the people’s party was 
not sure of polling any. Now the situation is changed. 
The people’s party has polled nearly a million votes and the 
prohibitionists somewhat over 300,000. Of these 300,000 
fully half, especially in the East, represent voters who would 


‘England. 


any circumstances. The prohibitionists could not deliver 
to the people’s party as the consideration of an alliance 
over 150,000 votes at most, and as the price of these 150,000: 
votes, they would demand the incorporation of gprinciple 
in the platform which would scare away ten votes for 
every one secured, and absolutely cut off all hope of earry- 
ing over half a dozen states of the union at any time. 

The growing idea in liquor legislation, both in this coun- 
tay and abroad at the present day is the public management 
plan, taking the business out of private hands, eliminating 
the motive of profit, and securing a rigid enforcement of all 
restrictive regulations. Before another national convention 
the people’s party will, we believe, be ready to incorporate 
this plan in its platform. 


Nationalism the only Way by which Co-operation can Suc- 
ceed. 

The English papers are discussing a recent bluff offered 
to the trade-unions by a woolen manufacturer of Bradford, 
The manufacturer in question made a formal 
offer to transfer his mill to the trades’ union to which his 
employees belonged and let them run it rent free for a year. 
In addition to this he would loan to the union the capital 
necessary to carry it on for that time on good. security for 
its repayment. If at the end of the year the union 
showed that it was able to pay its members better wages 
than were paid to the employees of private woolen factories 
in Bradford, he would agree to make over all his mills on 
easy terms to the workers to be thenceforth conducted by 
them. He claimed that his motive was an honest desire to 
have it proved whether a union under the co-operative sys- 
tem could really do better for the workers than the private 
capitalist system. 

The trade’s union after carefully considering the proposi- 
tion of the mill owner decided not toacceptit. This action . 
is hailed by the conservative press as a knock-out for 
socialism, proving, as they claim, that workingmen, though 
they may talk about the advantages of socialistic systems. 
of industry do not in fact themselves have any real faith in 
them. 

Of course this is a contention that does not touch nation- 
alism, which proposes public management of business ex- 
clusively, and has nothing whatever to do with trade-union 
undertakings or co-operative experiments other than public 
ones. 

The Bradford trade-union did wisely to decline the pro- 
position made it. The experiment proposed would cer- 
tainly have failed, just as the so-called national workshops 
in ’48 failed in Paris, and just as the state-aided groups of 
workers which was Lasalle’s plan of socialism, would have 
failed if they had ever materialized. 

A business that is to succeed among other businesses 
which follow competitive methods must itself be fitted out 
with a full assortment of competitive teeth and claws and 
be prepared to use them according to the rules of the com- 
bat. 

The idea that some have cherished that a nobler and 
better industrial system would be developed by the gradu- 
ally increasing prevalence of the co-operative idea in 
private business, while very alluring, does not seem to be 
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justified by the actual course of business, which, in this 
country especially, is tending overwhelmingly in the direc 
tion of the concentration of wealth and the profits and 
control of commerce in few hands, and points straight 
away from co-operation and toward industrial despotism 
The co-operative experiments here and there are but eddies 
of a stream which is running the other way and merely tes- 
tify to the moral revolt of men against a tendency they 
cannot resist. 

The only form of co-operation which is strong enough to 
resist and in the end to overgrow and supplant the private 
cempevitive system is the co-operation of the people through 
and by their government. 

This is the principle of nationalism and if that is not the 
way out there is no way out. 


How to Fight Trusts. 


When Senator Edmunds reported the Sherman anti-trust 
law from the judiciary committee in 1890, he told the 
Senate that unless the trusts were checked it was only 
“a question of time when between tyranny of capital on 
one side and labor on the other, there would be no liberty 
for the people worth the name.” ‘That the trusts have been 
multiplying like rabbits, and that Mr. Edmunds’ party has 
done nothing to exterminate them is generally understood. 
Attorney General Miller told the House of Representa- 
tives that he was not aware that there was an anthracite 
combination. A Congressional committee is at work on the 
coal combine to be sure, but the public has long discounted 
these junketting tours of legislators. The man to move is 
Attorney General Miller. “Don’t you regulate the supply 
of coal?” asked a number of the committee of President 
McLeod of the Reading road last week, and he replied: 
“We exercise an intelligent restriction.” So do all of the 


trusts in the list which was printed in The New Nation last. 


week. Attorney General Miller evidently sees nothing 
wrong in this “intelligent restriction” of production, how- 
ever much the consumer may feel the effects of it when he 
comes to pay his bills. Our prediction is that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s attorney general will prove to be quite as silent 
upon this point of “intelligent restriction” as Mr. Miller 
himself. And the reason is that lawyers understand that 
the anti-Sherman law cannot break the power of the trusts. 
We see no way to reach this armed camp of commerce ex- 
cept through an unmistakable sentiment among the people 
in favor of applymg public ownership to break a monopoly. 


. Respectfully Submitted to the Women of Kansas. 

It is understood that a result of the late election in 
Kansas, will be the extension of the suffrage to women in 
the election of state officers. Women in that state already 
vote for municipal and county officers, and the extension of 
the privilege to the state ticket was pledged by both the 
populist and republican parties, which between them control 
the Legislature. 

This is good news, and the only regretful feeling the in- 
telligence suggests is that Massachusetts does not lead in 
this step upward and onward. 

Now what are the Kansas women going to use the suffrage 
for, when they get it? If they use it to no better purpose 
than the men in the United States have hitherto used the 


same privilege, it will be of little or no use to them. Despite 
the power which the working masses of the American people 
have, by their suffrage, to transform the condition of things 
at will, they have gone on generation after generation, con- 
tent to make of elections a farce, an occasion merely of put- 
ting in one set of selfish bosses after another, groaning and 
complaining of their hardships, but turning a deaf ear to 
every suggestion to use their gigantic all-sufticing power to 
help themselves. 

Thank God, at last a new spirit seems moving on the face 
of the nation and the masses are awaking to see that they 
are the arbiters of their own destiny and that no oppressor 
would have any power at all to trouble them but for their 
own supineness. 

Let us hope the women of Kansas will not be so slow to 
dare to help themselves with their new power. 

What is the great grievance and burden of women? Is 
it not their dependence for maintenance upon the good will 
and favor of mez, a dependence that not even love can make 
sweet ? 

Economic’ independence and equality, guaranteed to all 
men and women by the nation, as one of the necessary attri- 
butes of citizenship, is the only way by which women can 
ever secure real liberty. 

It ought to be possible to convert any reasonable man to 
nationalism by a little reasoning, but a woman ought to be 
a nationalist on the mere statement that the economic 
equality and mutual independence cf all, is its aim. 

We respectfully suggest to the women of Kansas that 
they can vote for no more deserving persons than them- 
selves and that the best and only way of voting for them- 
selves is to vote for nationalism. 


A Fight in which the People will not take Sides till they 
Take both Sides. 

The Senate committee now investigating strikes, occa- 
sionally brings out something suggestive. A chief com- 
plaint, for instance, of the employers of labor who have 
been heard is the inability of sheriffs to raise posses for 
overawing strikers. The failure of Sheriff Cleary to get a 
posse of a dozen men out of the whole population of Pitts- 
burg to go to Homestead, is a striking recent illustration of 
the state of things in this respect, and pretty nearly every 
other important labor disturbance of late years has fur- 
nished simiar exemplifications of it. The police can be 
depended on and the militia, hitherto, have proved available 
for the protection of corporate interests from rebellious 
employees, but the plain citizen when called on‘ by the 
sheriff to help in the work, has with remarkable unanimity 
and success, evaded duty. 

The reason is not hard to find. In the average strike the 
sentiment of the mass of the community is with the strikers 
and even when the latter by rash conduct have forfeited 
sympathy, the average citizen does not think any better 


on that account of the employing corporation and has no 


fancy for getting his head broken in defending it. 

There are two causes for this state of the public mind. 
One is the growing feeling that the capitalistic system is 
wrong and that the labor movement has substantial justice 
on its side even when its particular aspects are fantastic, 
and that the future belongs to it. Men do not like to 
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array themselves against the spirit of the age, even when 
its particular manifestations may seem indefensible. 

For this deeper cause of the unpopularity of the capi- 
talist side in labor disturbances, the capitalists of today are 
not responsible, nor could any action on their part lessen its 


effect. What they are responsible for is what they have 
done and are doing more and more every day, by their con- 
scienceless greed and contemptuous disregard of the public 
interest they profess to serve, to provoke the people to 
wrath against them. , If their express aim and purpose were 
to alienate all popular sympathy, and turn the whole nation 
into open enemies or secret ill-wishers, they could not go to 
work more scientifically than they do. 

Would it not be a wonder if the sheriff could easily get 
posses of citizens to protect the property of the Reading 
coal combine, the sugar trust, the flour trust, the convict 
lease camps, the average railroad corporation or street car 
company, or any other of the hundreds of syndicates, trusts 
and combines which, formed for the express purpose of ex- 
tortion, now represent nearly all the employing interests of 
the country ? 

The more pious citizen may procure by prayer grace of 
God to bear the impositions and arrogance of these thievish 
organizations, but to expect him to risk his skin in defend- 
ing them from presumably better men, is, as Artemus Ward 
used to say, “2 mutch.” 

Col. Hitchcock, who was sheriff of Cook county, Ill., in 
the 1877 riots, recommends as a way of helping the sheriffs 
to get posses in labor. disturbances, that a heavy fine be 
levied on all-citizens refusing or evading service. This, we 
suspect, would presently necessitate another posse to arrest 
those who refused to serve in the first posse, and to secure 
this second posse, it would be obviously necessary to 
threaten the reluctant with something worse than fines — 
say the whipping-post. And then to catch those refusing 
to serve on this posse, it would be necessary to organize a 
third posse and — well, we might as well stop here as any- 
where. The sheriff would have been obliged to stop earlier 
still. 

The fact is, you cannot arrest whole communities. The 
very confession of the universality of this difficulty of get- 
ting posses to put down strikers, is a confession of the im, 
possibility of helping the matter. Laws canuot be enforced 
which are not supported by public sentiment. If you don’t 
believe this, ask the prohibitionists. 

In the few years between this and the time when the dis- 
tress of the people shall bring them ‘to the adoption of na- 
tionalism as the only way out, it is evident that the trusts, 
combines and syndicates will have to depend for their pro- 


tection in the quarrels they provoke, more and more exclu- 
sively upon hireling forces. 

When the people get ready to take sides in this contro- 
versy between capital and labor, they wil. take both sides 
at once and combine them, and that will be nationalism. 


WORTH THE PRICE OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: “The article entitled 
‘Something About the Environment’ would be very cheap 
at the price of the paper-for an entire year. Indeed it 
would be well to republish this article in the form of a 
leaflet or tract, or it might be published in the same con- 
nection with one or two other strong articles that have 
appeared in The New Nation for general distribution.” 


GOOD BYE OLD SHELLS. 


Good bye old shells of laws and creeds; 

You are too small for human needs 

O’er old dead forms the new path leads, — 
The path that leads us higher. 


Come one and all, and join the throng ; 

Come tread the path and sing the song 

And help to break the chain of wrong 
And lift the people higher. 


Come follow those who restless saw 

And scorned the frauds of power and law 

Whose burning words in freedom’s war 
Kindled the smouldering fire 


That flashes now in the murky sky, 
That struggles in the worker’s sigh. 
Creation groans when old wrongs die, 

And human hearts look higher. 


Not long shall might compei the weak, 
Nor selfish greed defraud the meek, 
Labor in fearless tone shall speak 

And brighten freedom’s fire. 


Not long shall swell the bitter cry 
Of hunger’s victims forced to die 
By fraud and greed and legal lie, — 
For God will help us higher. 


Stoneham, Mass., Nov. 1882. 
\ 


“MOSTLY FOOLS” 


A brochure with the above title appeared in New York about two 
years ago. It told in particularly convincing form the story of the 
city’s folly in giving away to private parties the elevated railroad 
franchises and the perpetual tax which in consequence the people 
are paying and must continue to pay. It is now proposed in like 
manner to sell to private parties December 29, the franchise for 999 
years of the underground rapid transit system of the city. This 
would be a repetition on a far larger scale of the former folly, and - 
we find no better argument at hand against it than the reproduction 
of this brochure, for which we have the consent of the author Guy 
Hampden. While the particular text is the elevated system of New 
York, the argument equally applies against the sale or gift under 
any conditions of transit franchises to corporations to be made the 
means of private profit. The brochure is as follows : 


Human society is made up in great measure of fools, 
who blindly trust, and of keen-witted, sharp-sighted men, 
who are not fools, and who use this confiding quality in 
human nature to their own advantage. 

Numerically, this latter class is small; in fact, an in- 


- significant number as compared with the mass. But so is 


an ounce of gray matter in the brain small as compared 
with an acre of dull earth; and yet every sodden brown 
clod submits unresistingly to the gray atom which thinks. 

Yes, that is it. The stupid mass does not think, and 
indolently submits to the few who do. 

The capacity for thinking varies in individuals, all. the 
way from the man who understands a diminutive circle 
immediately surrounding himself, to the one with compre- 
hensive grasp of the forces at work about him. 

There are usually in every community a few of these 
more highly-endowed men, who have, added to this wider 
grasp of thought, two other abnormally-developed qualities, 
namely, acquisitiveness and a genius for irregular practices 
—a sort of preternatural cunning. 

An aaimal possessing the intelligence of a man, the 
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voracity of a wolf, and the cunning of a fox, would be a 
terrible menace to the denizens of a forest. And these 
men are dangerous among men. 

On a smaller scale they would be mere vulgar sharpers 
— members of that larger, dangerous class upon which the 
police keep vigilant eye ; but “writ large,” they are brilliant 
points in the economy of the nation. They become the 
dazzling centres of great systems from which emanate lines 
of force which extend and ramify and interlace until the 
mass finds itself helplessly enmeshed in a network in- 
geniously woven with rails and wires, and everything 
caught within it is at the mercy of the few who control its 
workings. 

The people of this country are confronted with a startling 
and appalling situation. 

The wealth of the nation is streaming with daily-increas- 
ing volume and momentum into a few hands. 

A small group of men —so few, indeed, they could be 
counted upon one’s fingers —are absorbing amounts so 
vast that the numbers expressing them sound fabulous. 

Who are these men? What have they done to entitle 
them to such rich reward? Are they discoverers of better 
economic devices — inventors of valuable processes? Are 
they manufacturers who have risked capital in useful 
industries? Not at all. Such simple methods are un- 
known to them. They have found ashorter path to fortune 
than those well-trodden, dusty old roads. 

Each of these men has his “ familiar spirit ” or “ demon,” 
with whom he takes counsel over his projects. The demon 
has whispered a golden secret : 

“To take thousands of dollars from the few, is well; 
but to take pennies from the million, is better. 

Pennies from the million! Yes; that is the secret! 
And it lingered in the ear as a sweet refrain, as the hungry 
eyes, looking about for opportunity, fell upon the franchise. 
What surer net for the pennies of the million than the 
franchise, with its golden possibilities never dreamed of 
by a confiding government, nor by an unsuspecting people, 
mostly fools. 

Eager for new and increased facilities for transportation 
and for telegraphic communication, the people demand 
more and more railroads and electric wires; and the gov- 
ernment, in its wisdom, confers upon individuals the 
privilege of supplying this need. 

Obviously, a poor man could not undertake such a 
task; hence these franchises quite naturally fall into the 
hands of men who can command large amounts of money, 
and who have, consequently, already large interests of 
their own to subserve. 

And now the game begins. With one aim steadily in 
view, their policy never for a moment varies nor falters, 
which, briefly stated is this: the minimum of benefit to 
the people; the maximum to the stockholders. To which 
the demon whispers still another clause, which to the heads 
of the enterprise seems very amusing: “the minimum to 
the stockholders, and the maximum to ourselves.” But of 
course this was a bit of pleasantry enjoyed by only a very 
small circle. 

To go on with the outlining of the policy, it was, as we 
said, the minimum of benefit to the people, and the maxi- 
mum to the stockholders; the highest possible rates for 


the service, and lowest possible expenditure for its 
doing. 

All saving from frugal management and the elimination 
of waste to go—to diminish the rates for the public, did 
you say? Ah, no; notatall. To swell the dividends of 
the stockholders ! 

But those dividends —that is a very delicate point. If 
they become too large, the people — those tiresome people 
—will expect lower rates. And then the newspapers, 
confound them! they will get hold of it, and there will be 
no end of — Not at all; that is perfectly easy to arrange. 
We will simply say that the capital is increased to 20 
millions instead of 10 millions ; and, presto! the dividend 
shrinks to a modest six per cent. 

Who is to know that at the same moment your 500 
shares swelled to 1,000. And—what is done once with 
such happy results, may it not be done again, and again, 
and again ? 

So the people — the “tiresome people” —are perfectly 
satisfied to go on paying their five-cent fares, to a company 
which is only making six per cent; and even feels some 
sympathy with the men who are bearing the burden of 
this immense enterprise, and struggling to provide this 
comfortable service, in the face of such difficulties, and at 
times even of obloquy ; and the busy trains rush back and 
forth bearing their burden of humanity, mostly fvols. 

The poor little seamstress blesses it as it carries her 
swiftly and softly to her work. The Irish laborer squeezes 
into a seat next to the well-conditioned merchant or broker, 
pleased to think he is “‘as good as anybody.” The swarthy 
Italian, with his greasy tin pail, slinks into the nearest 
place, in dazed wonder that he can ride so luxuriously to 
the trench he is digging. 

The sleek, well-to-do man, amiable and unsuspecting, 
settles himself deliberately near the window. He is com- 
fortable, as he glides over the polished rails of the mid-air 
road, and is glad that he is so. He looks at the smooth 
veneering and straw-plaited seats of the interior, feeling 
almost as if he were a guest of the excellent gentlemen 
who have provided these things. He says to himself quite 
simply: “I can’t think why, there’s such discontent with 
the elevated road!” 

Now, we commend to the attention of this kindly gentle- 
man, and the class of which he is a type, a few figures 
which appear in the recently-published annual report of 
the Manhattan Railway company, which we shall reinforce 
with a few others which do not appear there. 

This report states that the total number of passengers 
carried during the fiscal year, ending Sept. 30, 1889, was 
179,497,433. 


The gross earnings for the year were $9,080,880 
Operating expenses and taxes 5,422,394 
Net 7 a 7 4 D : 3 : i - $3,658,486 
Interest on bonds and rentals . 5 ‘ 1,554,080 
Balance, equal to 8.09 per cent on capital » $2,104,406 


So, by the figures which “appear,” the net earnings of 
the road were, by its own showing, $3,658,486. 

From among the many which do “not appear,” we select 
the following : 

The Metropolitan and the New York Elevated roads, 
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with a capital each of $6,500,000 merged into the Man- 
hattan Railway company. 

To the ordinary arithmetical mind this would have 
implied a capital of 13 million dollars. But the minds 
controlling this splendid enterprise are not ordinary, and 
the merging, by some magic of its own, swelled this into 
precisely double its original size, when it appeared on the 
books as 26 million of Manhattan Railway company’s stock. 

This stock, by the company’s own showing, yields net 
earnings of 8.09 per cent, which is the equivalent of 1618 
on original stock —which, by the way, cost the stock- 
holders nothing, the road having been built from the 
proceeds of bonds. Twenty-six millions out of nothing! 

If the same road had been built and equipped by a com- 
mission honestly representing the people’s interests, and 
paid for at a fair estimate of half a million for each of the 
32 miles, its cost would be, in the aggregate, 16 million. 
This sum, raised on bonds of the corporation of the city of 
New York, issued at par, and bearing three per cent inter- 
est, would constitute the fixed charges of the system 
amounting to $480,000 per year. 

That it may be more clearly understood, we will place 
side by side two statements : 


WHAT IS, : WHA MIGHT BE. 
Alleged capital . . $50,777,058 Actual capital . . $16,000,000 
Net earnings . $3,658,486 Netearning . . $3,658,486 
Interest on bonds . 1,554,406 Interest on bonds . 480,000 
$2,104,080 $3,178,486 


Let it be borne in mind that, by the report, the net 
earnings for the past year are $3,658,486; and $480,000, 
deducted from that, shows a balance of $3,178,486, which 
is the sum the people now pay the chief gentleman and 
associates for the privilege of riding through their own 
streets ! or a tax of one and three quarters cents on each 
ride. 

Every laboring man who rides daily on this road drops 
into the till at the gate 10 cents each day; and in the 300 
working days of the year deposits there $30. Out of this 
$30, $10.50, more than one third, goes as a yearly tribute to 
— what shall we say? ‘To ‘the genius which can devise 
ways of wringing wealth out of beggary ? To the superior 
sagacity which teaches men how to hold a trust for the 
benefit of the people, and to convert it into an inexhaustible 
mine for personal benefit. 

This yearly tax represents to the average workingman 
one week’s toil; and should he not be employed during all 
the three hundred days, but merely riding back and forth 
in fruitless endeavor to get work, as, God knows, thousands 
do every day, he must still pay the yearly tribute. The in- 
come may stop, but that “goes on forever.” He does not 
know that this is tribute. In his simplicity, he thinks it is 
fare, because he belongs to that larger class which is com- 
posed of fools, but pays out day by day the little penny and 
a fraction, unthinking, uncaring, unsuspecting the lurking 
villainy which is slowly bleeding, filching from his poor 
little store. If an army of men were marched up in solid 
phalanx the first of every January, and each openly laid 
his $10.50 in the soft, seductive palm of a smiling director 
what sort of an impression would that produce ? 

This genial director is,as we have said, not a fool, 


Indeed, he has a talent for complex computations. Has it 
occurred to him that if he were asked to pay a yearly tax 
bearing the same proportion to his income, it would be, if 
his fortune is a million, $1000; if five million, $5000; if 
100 hundred millions, $100,000? This wage-earner is get- 
ting, presumably, $1.50 each day (if fortunate; he may be 
getting not one half nor one quarter of that). At $1.50 a 
day, his annual income is $450, of which the $10.50 paid 
as a bonus to the railroad is approximately one fortieth 
part. So you have only to divide the income of the million- 
aire by 40 to ascertain the sum he would be compelled to 
pay annually, if a like injustice were done to him. 

Of what is a man made who can do this thing? Who, 
panoplied by all that affluent fortune can bestow, can stand 
and demand from toiling, famishing fellowmen that they 
should share with him their poor little earnings ! 

But there must be some curious alembic, some subtle 
alchemy, in these men’s brains, which transmutes wrong 
into right, infamy into honor; for with head erect they 
walk among their fellows, bow and bend reverently on Sun- 
day, look with unflinching eyes into the faces of the people 
they hold with invisible fingers by the throat. 

To grasp one poor trembling wretch as a slave, and com_- 
pel him annually to count out the fruit of one week’s toil, 
that would be an act of low rascality. But to doit toa 
million — ah! that is quite a different affair. 

It is strange how the act changes in quality when it is 
“rit large”; especially when it read thus: 

Not a paltry one and three quarter cents from one man in 
a ragged coat, which would be a very disgraceful piece of 
business, but $3,178,486 from 179,497,433 men ! 

Whence comes the opportunity for this gigantic assault 
upon the purses of the people? Through what open door 
has this ravening evil entered ? 

Obviously, through the bestowing of franchises; the giv- 
ing to corporations exclusive right to levy toll upon the 
public. 

To the vicious workings of this system may be traced 
most of the inordinate fortunes accumulated in the last few 
years, and which are absorbing the life of the nation today. 

There is in this country no more prolific source of money- 
making than the service for transportation of person and 
property. This the state has given to a few individuals 
and with it the power to amass millions through the profit 
on a service it is her own duty to render at cost of supply. 

Decidedly, it is the head of the family who has left the 
door open; now it remains for us to insist that it shall be 
closed. 

It is not the man, nor the men, that we wish to arraign; 
but the system. 

This bestowing upon a few, privileges so great and oppor-. 
tunity so boundless, is debauching to public morals, as well 
as destructive to public interests. 

That astute gentleman who was at one time the largest 
stockholder in the great enterprise we have been consider- 
ing, knew whereof he spoke when he said: “The franchise 
alone is worth 50 million dollars.” 

To call attention to this fact was an act of singular indis- 
cretion. 

It was in the exultation of pleased vanity that the crow 


imprudently stopped to sing his little song; byt how he 
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must have wished it unsung when he saw the choice morsel 
had dropped into the mouth of the fox. 

So this unguarded utterance, made in the pleasant exhil- 
aration of success, was one which subsequent events gave 
the speaker abundant leisure to regret, when he saw his 
valuable holdings pass into the hands of his still more 
astute, but less effusive and canaid, copartners. 

To the robins and sparrows and smaller animals it made 
little difference whether the crow or the fox was in poses- 
sion of the meat, and if the wings of the bird were crippled 
in trying to save it they cared as little. ; 

Whether this privilege be secured by this gentleman or 
that, is, to the people, 4 matter of comparatively small 
interest and trifling importance; but that the privilege (not 
the property) is worth 50 million dollars is a matter of vital 
interest and tremendous import. 

That little song was costly to the singer, but we cannot 
wish it unsung. We have an oflicial statement of what we 
might have surmised, but now we know. 

Who should be better able to estimate the value of this 
privilege than the mar who made this pregnant declaration: 
“ The franchise alone of the Manhattan Railway company 
is worth 50 million dollars ? ” 

It is a strange spectacle to see a half dozen men arrogat- 
ing to themselves the right to take toll from the multitude, 
upon a common highway! And what are we thinking of 
that we permit it ? 

Why should not this eity control and conduct this great 
enterprise itself, as it does its police and fire departments ? 
Why does it go on committing the economic folly of paying 
acnual interest and dividend on $50,770,058.54, instead of 
3 per cent on 16 million dollars, 

Is it because we mostly fools ? 


A NEW TYPE OF PAPER PROPOSED. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


The recognized field of daily journalism is so occupied 
by papers which monopolize the ordinary avenues of infor- 
mation that it would be a costly and dangerous experiment 
to enter a rival to the list. The possibilities therefore for 
the success of another daily paper in the territory of Boston 
lie in the creation of a new type of paper. If we charac- 
terize the daily newspapers of Boston as the chroniclers of 
current action, then I should say that the opportunity for a 
new daily would be in the publication of the current 
thought of the world. ‘his would make it something like 
our higher class magazines. It would have advantage of 
the monthly magazine in its ability to discuss great ques- 
tions of public interest at the moment they may be upper- 
most in pnblic mind. Personal contact with a large num- 
ber of people in all sections of our country has impressed 
me with the belief that there is a very large and constantly 
increasing proportion of people who would be glad to add 
such a paper to their daily course of reading. I think 
further that the paper should be about the size and form of 
the New Nation, printed on as good paper, and with same 
size of type —to make “ good, easy reading.” 


A. H. PAntocrat, 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


THE POPULIST VOTH IN PART. 


The Official Vote in Massachusetts. Returns from Other 


States. Note and Comment. 


Official returns from the various states are coming in at 
their leisure. The populist vote for president in California 
was 21,201, Connecticut 773, Georgia 41,751, Illinois 20,685, 
Indiana 22,198, Kentucky 23,503, Minnesota 29,596, Missis- 
sippi 10,250, Missouri 41,193, Nebraska 83,780, New Jersey 
910, Ohio 14,548, Pennsylvania 8,714, Rhode Island 227, 
Vermont 43, Virginia, 12,274. 


We are able to give the official ballot for the state ticket. 


Winn, governor . LOTT 
Shields, lieutenant governor 23182 
Kempton, secretary of commonwealth 3,209 
Watson, treasurer 3,169 
MelIntosh, attorney general 3,671 
Landers, auditor . 3,759 


In several of the Boston precincts where populist ballots 
were cast, the new party does not figure at all in the re- 
turns. The populist vote in Boston is as follows: Weaver 
517, Winn 310, Shields 482, Kempton 515, McIntosh 709, 
Landers 688, Watson 550. 


The populists have captured one presidential elector in 
Oregon, making the total number of votes in the electoral 
college for the people’s party 27. 


There are 10 populists in the Michigan Legislature. 


Populist Lewelling has been elected governor of Kansas 
by a plurality of 4,500. The whole people’s party state 


ticket is elected. 


Three populists in the Montana Legislature hold the 


balance of power. 


Van Wyck, people’s party candidate for governor of 
Nebraska polled 68,424 votes, which was 10,000 behind his 
republican competitor. The Weaver electors were defeated 
by 4,823 votes. The democrats and populists contro] the 


Legislature. 


Four of the people’s party electors in Minnesota received 
115,000 votes, the Harrison electoral vote being 321,000. 


The populists and democrats in the Wyoming Legislature 


have a good majority. 


Nebraska will probably send a populist senator to Wash- 
ington. Congressman McKeighan is mentioned for the 


honor. 
The Kansas Legislature: Senate, 25 populists, 15 repub- 


licans, House, republicans 62, populist 58, democrat 3, in- 
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dependent 1, tie vote between a republican and populist in | cast in the late election. The prohibition must now be 


one district. 


The total vote in Mississippi does not reach 47,000. The 
10,000 populist vote therefore cuts quite a figure. 


Lynn in the Field Again. 


The populists of Lynn, Mass., have nominated this 
municipal ticket: For mayor, William P. Conway; alder- 
men, wards 1, 2, and 7, Clarkson Paul; ward 3, James EH. 
Clements, J. Warren Lamphier; ward 4, James E. Austin, 
Daniel Stringards; ward 5, John P. H. Thompson, Samuel 
W. Waiulace; watd 6, Olney W. Brooking, Charles W. 
Brock; general assessors, Charles G. Foster; school com- 
mittee .(at large), John T. Broderick, George H. Cary, 
Lucinda N. Lummus, Ernst W, Hood; common council- 
men, ward 5, William T. Huntington, Charles W. Ames, 
L. P. Jackson, Fred B. Lamont, Daniel W. Kelly. ward 8, 
J. A. Elliott, John Tagney, Benjamin Lewis, W. C. Per- 
kins, Silas Smith. 


Jerry Simpson Interviewed. 


In the course of an interview on the results of the 
election, Congressman Jerry Simpson, populist, said: “T 
think the democrats will be compelled to pass a free silver 
bill as well as a tariff bill. “The people of the South are 
particularly clamorous for more money. If such a bill does 
not.become a law, the democrats will lose a good many 
votes at the next election. For my own part, I do not think 
there is much good going to come out of the free coinage of 
silver. I do not think it would amount to enough. I want 
a national paper currency, not based on silver or gold alone, 
but on anything of reliable value. I do not want any state 
bank-.currency. The third party men in the Senate will 
vote with the democrats on the tariff question.” 


Note and Comment. 


Dayton, O., increased its populist vote from 90 to 216. 
A strong people’s party clnb is organized in that city and it 
will be heard from later. 


Bristol, Ct., polled 59 populist ballots as the result of a 
five week’s canvass. 


The trade unions of San Francisco are to form a new 
trades’ assembly, to take the place of the council of Fed- 
erated Trades. ‘The policy of the new federation will be to 
divert the attention of organized labor in that city from the 
old methods to legislative measures and political action. 


The Springfield Republican thinks that the Malden 
people could do worse than elect Hon. Henry Winn mayor. 


The Worcester (Mass.) vote: Weaver 120, Winn 64, 
Shields 99, Kempton 121, Watson 119, McIntosh 121, 
Landers 157. 


The socialist labor vote in Massachusetts: Putney, gov- 
ernor, 878; Nagle, secretary of the commonwealth, 1585; 
Nugent, treasurer, 1471 ; Waldack, attorney general, 1194 ; 
Lynch, auditor, 2008. 


Thomas A. Watson had a complimentary vote of 47 in 
Braintree, Mass. 


Hartford (Ct.) Post: The people’s party is rightly called 
the third party. It stands third in the proportion of votes 


known as the fourth party. 


The socialist labor party polled 5,945 votes in New York 
city and the people’s party 2,366. The socialists polled 
about 18,000 in the state. 


L. J. McParlin, people’s party candidate for chief justice 
of the court of appeals in New York received 2,572 votes. 


John W. Breidenthal is very generally spoken of by the 
populists for the Kansas senatorship. It would be an 
eminently wise selection. 


Congregationalist: “The size of the people’s party vote, 
not only in states which they succeeded in ‘carrying but in 
others like Indiana and Ohio, shows that the successful 
party has by no means satisfied the farmers of the interior 
by its radical platform. Examination of the views of Gen. 
Weaver on the result of the election, or the platform of the 
Farmers’ alliance — which had a stormy meeting at Mem- 
phis last week—or the utterances of the conservative 
Patrons of Husbandry in national convention at Concord, 
N. H., will convince any reflecting citizen that other issues 
than the adjustment of the tariff and regulation of the cur- 
rency must be faced by the great parties or a new one will 
succeed — temporarily if not permanently.” 


The Farmer’s alliance during the Memphis session sat 
down hard on our government in “ calling an international 
conference to adjust a purely American question,” thus 
violating the spirit of the Monroe doctrine. These farmers 
think the American people can reform their own financial 
system without the aid of Europe. 


The Boston Journal does not favor the plan to divide 
Kansas. “The better plan,” it remarks with no little accu- 
men, “ would be for the conservative citizens of both of the 
old parties to unite in a new and determined effort to purge 
the state of the demagogues who now misrepresent and dis- 
grace it.” We think it is too lase, but we expect to see the 
corporation men in both parties, draw together in one 
crowd and the plain people in another. 


TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY AND THE PRESS. 


“The Néw Nation,” says the Congregationalist “is 
authority for the statement that the reason why the Asso- 
ciated Press has refused to report the vote of the populist 
party in New England is because the party favors the Gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph. An ominous fact, if 
true.” 


A Wollaston subscriber writes: “ Your proposition in 
regard to starting a daily paper that shall treat matters of 
general interest from the standpoint of reason and common 
sense requires a counter proposition of a practical nature. 
Please book my name for five (5) subscriptions for the first 
year, and whatever I can do besides to secure subscribers I 
will carefully.” 


A Gloucester correspondent writes: “ You say there is a 
renewed demand for a reform daily paper. I have urged 
this thing over one year ago. Surely the past election 
clearly demonstrates the necessity of such an agent in the 
hands of the people. ‘This daily paper idea must be carried 
out.” 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 
A Proposal for a Monster Petition to Congress for the Gov- 
ernment Ownership of both the Telegraph and Telephone. 


Government ownership of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone had the floor Sunday night at the Second Nationalist 
club of Boston. George L. Walker started the ball in a 
short and well-digested address on the Western Union tele- 
graph monopoly, which we hope to print in a future issue. 
President Legate followed with a description of the news- 
paper monopoly known as the Associated Press which is 
built upon the telegraph monopoly, and closed by offering 
the following resolutions which were adopted unanimously : 


Whereas the telegraph system of the United States is 
owned by a monopoly which lays an inordinate tax upon 
the transmission of intelligence in order to pay dividends 
on stock representing several times the value of the plaut, 
thereby practically debarring by extortionate rates all but 
the wealthy from the use of the telegraph; and whereas 
the said monopoly, on accovut of the necessary dependence 
of the newspaper press upon the telegraph service for the 
collection of news, is able, either directly or indirectly 
through press associations favored by it, to distort, color, 
or totally suppress the news of the day, and by refusal of 
service to disable and destroy journals opposed to its inter- 
ests or to those of kindred monopolies; and whereas 
this exclusive control of the avenues of information’ by 
which public opinion is formed and directed, has been 
and is being exercised in a manner imperilling the ex- 
istence of a free press, without which popular government 
is impossible. 

And whereas the telegraph as an essential instrument in 
the transmission of intelligence, is properly an adjunct of 
the postoffice system and as such should be operated by and 
for the people through their government, and is in fact, and 
long has been, so regarded and so operated in every impor- 
tant country of the wor:d except the United States; and 
whereas, in view of this fact, the failure of Congress to equip 
the postoffice with telegraphic facilities is, by clear con- 
struction, a neglect of its duty under Article 2, Section 8, 
of the federal constitution, :‘to establish postoffices and 
post roads” ; and, moreover, inasmuch as the telephone is 
merely an improved form of the telegraph, destined largely 
to supplant it as an instrument for the transmission of in- 
telligence, and as consequently every argument for the 
nationalization of the telegraph as an adjunct of the post- 
office applies with equal or greater force to the telephone ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Second Nationalist 
club of Boston hereby requests the National Congress to 
enact a law whereby the United States shall, on just-terms 
immediately acquire the telegraph and telephone lines of 
the country, and henceforth operate them as adjuncts of 
the postoffice, for the service and benefit of all citizens on 
equal terms, at the lowest possible cost. 

Resolved, that we earnestly appeal to our fellow nation- 
alists in other states, to the members of the people’s party 
and, generally, to all friends of a free press, and all oppo- 
nents of extortionate and dangerous monopolies to unite with 
us in securing signatures in every section of the country to 
a memorial to Congress, petitioning for the speedy and 
complete nationalization of both the telegraph and telephone 
service in the United States. 


There are two ways in which Congress’may be moved by 
petition, either directly through representatives or, as is 
sometimes better, indirectly through memorials to state 
Legislatures, petitioning them to instruct the Senators and 
request the representatives of the state in Congress to pre- 
sent and support the desired measure. In this state, it 


seems to be most practicable to pursue the second method. 

An appropriation was piaced in the hands of the club 
president to push the work of immediately circulating 
memorials for the nationalization of the telegraph and the 
telephone. Blank petitions will be ready for distribution 
this week, and we call upon those of our readers disposed 
to aid in the task of preparing a monster memorial 
to send their names at once to this office, and we will 
promptly forward blank petition papers. We are especially 
anxious to see these petitions placed in the hands of officers 
of reform bodies and labor organizations. The time is ripe 
for this movement and the way open for nationalists to do 
effective work. 


STATE INSURANCE. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : — 

In recent issues of The New Nation I have read witha 
great deal of interest your articles on state insurance. I 
have just received the Michigan report of the fire and life 
business from the insurance commissioner, and find that 
the companies doing a fire business on the stock plan in 
1891 received in premiums $108,867,437 and paid out in 
losses $67,849,931. Of the amount of losses sustained, it 
is estimated by most well informed insurance men that one 
third are incendiary, and also that wiser building restric- 
tions and better fire protection would lessen the annual fire 
loss one quarter. The actual ¢ost of the former item, 
incendiarism, to be conservative, must be calculated on the 
actual loss sustained by the companies, as all or most of 
incendiary losses are fully insured. This would make the 
loss under the item of incendiarism over 22 million dollars, 
leaving ont of consideration altogether the large amount of 
business done by the mutual companies. 

The saving to be effected by better building restrictions 
and fire protection must be reckoned on the entire fire loss 
which, if I remember correctly, was over 120 million 
dollars last year. This item then would be 30 millions. 
The saving in expenses and profits on stocks would be over 
40 millions. ‘The total saving by state management would 
be 92 millions per annum. ‘The expenses of the half 
thousand of factory and farm mutuals would more than 
compensate for the expenses under state government. 

The two items of savings first mentioned have more 
importance than people think of. Tis loss of 52 million 
dollars is an absolute loss of that amount of actual wealth 
to the nation as the amount of money paid by the way of 
indemnity from the companies in no way makes good the 
actual loss to the nation. ‘The latter item of 40 millions 
paid to agents and stockholders and incidental expenses 
sinks into insignificance when compared with the other 
items of actual waste, as the most that can be said of this 
is that it has been diverted into the wrong channels. 

The life insurance business shows these figures for 1891: 
Income, $208,647,831 and death losses and endowments 
paid, $63,097,357. The insecurity of this class of life 
insurance is well vouched for in the fact that 87 companies 
have failed representing assets of over 100 millions. Of 
this immense amount only 29 millions ever reached the 
policy holders again. L. G. Fonse of Philadelphia is my 
authority for this statement. ‘The more serious fact, how- 
ever, is that thousands were left without insurance without 
being able to get it anywhere else by reason of age and ill 
health. 

I am a firm believer in the doctrine of the state doing its 
own insurance, but do not think the waste and evils 
incident to either the life and fire business done under the 
competitive system is any greater than in a great many 
other lines of business, only for the fact that the evils of 
the business result more disastrously in individual cases 
than they do in some other lines of business. 


A. Forsytu. 
Standish, Mich., November, 1892. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


California. 


The Gridley Herald: Nationalism has entered into 
American politics as a permanent feature. In the future 
leaders will discuss questions that are of vital import and 
burning interest to the American people. Newspapers will 
have to discuss reform questions in a fair and independent 
manner. A country. by and for the people is what the 
masses demand. 

Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg Dispatch: Some means must sooner or later be 
taken to teach railroad corporations that they have duties 
to perform, and that the convenience of the public must not 
always be made secondary to the increase of dividends. 


Illinois. 


The broom manufacturers of Chicago have formed an 
organization and notice has been given of a 30 per cent ad- 
vance in prices upon all grades.and types of brooms. The 
broom makers claim that this action was rendered neces- 
sary by the great rise in the price of broom corn, in which 
a number of Chicago dealers have established a corner. 


The Unity club of Geneva has instituted a lecture course 
extending through the winter. Among the subjects treated 
are: The Sweating System; Child Labor; Nationalism or 
Plutocracy ; The Economic Independence of Women, and 
Socialism. 

Kansas. 


Mills Weekly World (Parsons): This bloated monopoly, 
the Associated Press, is the best and ablest argument in 
favor of government ownership of telegraphs that can be 
produced. 

Michigan. 


In a recent address before the Detroit Academy of Medi- 
cine, Dr. David Ingalls said: “In comparison with this 
competition force, intemperance and licentiousness are 
purely secondary as causes of neurasthenia and insanity. It 
drives the rich and compels the poor. It is only another 
word for the struggle for existence. Competition limits the 
sphere of human .activities, forces specialization, circum- 
scribes the possibility of rounded, complete education. Com- 
petition must be modified if insanity is to be controlled. 
The solution of the problem of increasing prevalance and 
severity of insanity can only be found in some system of 
social organization which will enable every child in the 
state to secure — indeed, will compel every child to secure 
—a well-rounded mental and physical education and will 
then guarantee universal, varied and not excessive work in 
after life. The other essential of the new social organiza- 
tion is that every individual shall engage in personal work 
which shall continue in adult life the training begun in 
youth. A social organization which shall compel universal 
education in its true sense, universal participation in pro- 
ductive labor and by general co-operation guarantee subsis- 
tence in old age and assure the full education of the family, 
will on the one hand take away the cause which underlies 
the incessant and dangerous struggle for wealth.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely: ‘‘Municipal co-operation is what 
is needed. Municipal ownership and management of the 
neans of rapid transit would make possible their use for 


social purposes, and chief among these purposes is the de- 
centraliza ion of population. The private owners lcok to 
dividends, but public ownership with proper management 
has reference not to dividends, but to the largest public 
purposes. The example of Australia and all other English 
colonies may be cited as instructive to us. The extension 
should be, where possible, by means of the purchase of ex- 
isting plants. Competition of municipalities with private 
enterprises is not beneficial, and itis well to offer to pur- 
chase existing plants at a fair price, reserving the right to 
enter into competition in case a fair price is refused. In 
many instances, however, it will be possible to establish 
new enterprises. It sometimes happens that in a town 
with gas works, there is no electric light supply. In such 
an instance, the first thing for a city to do would be to es- 
tablish an electric lighting plant of its own. If a city 
haying street cars needs more rapid transit, as New York, 
it would be well for the city to construct and operate the 
means of intramural communication. Very naturally this 
extension of the functions of municipal government would 
bring about an improvement in the municipal civil service. 
It would, on the one hand, remove the corruption of private 
corporations, and, on the other hand, it would be calculated 
to stimulate the desire for reform by strengthening in the 
general public the conviction of its necessity.” 


In a speech at a recent-meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
alumni, Dr. Lyman Abbott said; In America not only are 
politics diffused, but also literature, science, arts, education: 
everything but material wealtno. What we call the labor 
movement is only the struggle of democracy to enter into 
this last phase of development. It is already knocking at 
the door of wealth for admittance. It is not the protest of 
a heavily oppressed people, but the natural uprising of the 
people, who step by step have taken one power after 
another, and now the last one remains, wealth. Socially 
and politically we are a democratic community, but an 
aristocratic community financially and industrially. I be- 
lieve the end will be to establish an industrial democracy. 


The annual debate between Harvard and Yale colleges 
on January 13,is to be upon the question whether the 
power of railroad corporations in this country should be 
further limited by legislation. 


An effort is being made to consolidate the four large 
export breweries of the country, the Annheuser-Busch, the 
W. J. Lump of St. Louis, and the Schhtz and Pabst, witha 
capital stock of $40,000,000 and bonds to the amount of 
$20,000,000. The Rothschilds of England are said to be 
back of the deal. 


It is rumored that the Baltimore and Ohio railroad is to 
take charge of the entire chain of roads extending through 
West Virginia and known as the Camden system. 


Beginning with the new year, the Adams Express com- 
pany will assume the business of the Queen and Crescent 
system, heretofore in the hands of the United States ex- 
press company, and also the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
system, heretofore in the hands of the American and the 
Wells-Fargo companies. These additions aggregate 10,000 
miles and will make the total mileage of the Adams com- 
pany 37,000. 


Foreign. 


A Paris dispatch on the alleged monarchical wave in 
France says: “The bourgeoise republic is undoubtedly in 
a bad way, but, in the present temper of France, a socialist 
republic would in a crisis be given an inning before any re- 
vulsion of sentiment would carry the people back to a 
monarchy.” 


The Danish government has decided to purchase the pri- 
vate telepkone lines throughout Denmark. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 
6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 


sd 
Niagara Falls Route, 


Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

9 a.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
First-Ciass FARE, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 

10.30 a. Mm. tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.m., next evening, only 
one night out. Fars, $18.00, First Cass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Ly. Boston via Boston & 
coy St Maine, Southern Division, 


Concord & Montreal, Cen 

tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. Fare, $18.00, First CLass. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 p.m. 
Fare, First Cuiass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
3.00 p.m: 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
7.00 p.m. 


West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 a.m., the second 
morning. First CLAss FARE, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 

Lowell eae Maine, Concord & Mon- 

7.15 p treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLAss 
FARE oNnLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’] Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 
READ 
THE NEW NATION. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY or tu comine ina, rat 


Pubs., Chicago, 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS) FITGHBURG RBAILRO AD. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 


ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these, 


meetings : — 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. ; 

Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


Read this —it’s for you. 


BeSTIN THE 
WORLD. 


MACHINE 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
gas at 75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 


churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 
Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


Superb Equipment, Excell Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS io and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line ing through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK, 
Se SS 
““The Vagrant of Lover's Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Toesin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre-- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work Will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of‘a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover's Leap,” lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: It is a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


720 THE NEW NATION. 
“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


— 
— 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for réstraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘* Justice’? and *‘ Social Statics.’’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 


pa 


— 


THE New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 
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with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Arcnitecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
—o 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminons 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘ Exposition’? contains a 
clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 

Miss Diana HIRSCHLER, 


2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 
THE 


Sunday Sun 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Containing more reading matter than any 
magazine published in American. 


Address, en 
’ 


New York, 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, aud string on blue silk ribbon, 


sentireetoany one sending 10 cents for 
sample eon y of The FR E E St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mc ~ 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 7. 


To accomplish the cleansing of the waste pipes by powerful water flushing as ex- 


waste water. 


SNCCESS, 


plained in our last lesson, all the Sanitas Fixtures are constructed on the principle of the 
Flush Pot. The accompanying cut represents the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 
This device has successfully solved the problem of the disposal of kitchen and pantry 


It is absolutely automatic in its action, and to this feature is largely due its great 


It is so constructed that it must always do its work correctly and completely, and it 
cannot be be made to do otherwise, even by the greatest ignorance or neglect on the part 
of the user. It operates on the principle of the intermittent automatic flush tank, keeps 
the waste-pipes clean, and ,obviates the necessity of using a grease trap. It is provided 


with an accessible seal-retaining trap constructed on the principle of the Sanitas Trap. 
In our next lesson a section of the Sanitas Sink will be given showing in detail its construction and operation. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co. Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 


